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DOING PENANCE. .|ble, personally, 
the peculiar excellence of the series of 4 ob vietetions 
jlo books written by Mr. Abbot, is the |} guse regula- 
niteness of the descriptions given in| tions, or those of 
of the customs of the people among | the police.’ 
young Rollois travelling. Onthis| ‘That's all 
sunt we do not wonder that these | Tight, said Mr. 
3 are favorites with both old and| , _ thn ‘leat 
g- One reason why personal con-| regulation is,’ 
tion with travellers is often more in-| said Rollo, ‘ that 
tive and entertaining than the pe-|thetravellerscan- 
of their printed works, is because | 80% — a _ 
He details that are thought almost too | tke any dogs ? 
ificant to give to a reader, of the! «Very well,’ 
erery day life of a foreign people, may|said Mr. George, 
thus be drawn out by questions and an-|‘we have no 
. As an illustration of Mr. Abbott's dogs, and we 
seellence in the direction we have named, | —: —. - 
give an extract from “‘ Rollo in Rome,” : 


was read,describ-|cate young gentleman, instead of some 
ing the manner | frowning old pedagogue, of ogre-like pro- 
te an niche tg] Pa capable of flogging all the big 
aa country.— | boys in a lump, and annihilating all the 
The pit is dug in| little ones with a glance of his ferocious 
a dry soil, andjeye. So commonly was this matter talked 
instead of mason- |over by the fathers and mothers, that the 


ry, the sides are | > 
berdenell’ “by | older boys soon came to the conclusion 


long - continued | 
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|that education chiefly consisted in utter 
exposure to a/|rebellion and opposition to the master’s 
wood fire. Be-| wishes and authority ; and it was further- 
fore the corn is | more inferred that any boy who had the 
introduced, the | strength and hardihood to put the mas- 
air in the pit is - ‘ 

rarified by burn- ter’s head in a snowbank, would be fully 
ing some straw | Competent to teach a school the next win- 
in it, after which | ter. 

the grain is 
thrown in, pack- 
ed close, and the 


































And furthermore, it is said that Squire 
Higginbottom actually talked with some 




























‘ ‘ ; |the diligence or . = : eet hs tS ‘ pit tightly en- of the larger boys, and, like an unwise 
helast published book of his series. It|any where else.’ eee F closed. Corn has | and viciously disposed justice as he was, 
ows the steps necessary to be taken oo are raid been _ preserved | urged them to badger the youthful teach- 
when the traveller wishes to journey by|800¢ Treguila- : in such pits for ‘ 9 Bs it ¢ 
estes in Europe—or by stage conch— |gi0™ said Rollo; and so saying, he| SORE Sh Te. Weeee. forty years. Some of our western farm- |’ _ aim, +S ——— os 
Te a eee be thee eee, “folded up the paper, and put it back into} Near the boundary line separating New|ers, who raise large crops of wheat and sound wallopping if they could! Now 
you : 7: his wallet. ’ _ _ | Hampshire from Canada, resides a family;corn, should try this method of preserv- the advice of men that are looked up to, is 
The re business of oe by Py — evening es the day appoint-|o¢ the name of Brown. Their cottage is|img grain during years when there is al/ever sure to produce important results, 
iligence in Europe is managed in a very|ed for the journey, Rollo took the valise great yield, in order to lay upa great| either f d il, t iety : ; 
rent way from stage coach travelling | which contained the principal portion of almost surrounded by a dense forest ceed, wma Det dor yield. either for good or evil, to society; and it 


was so in the present instance, for the 
grown up boys receiving a license from 
such undoubted authority as Squire Hig- 
ginbottom, to do pretty much as they 
liked, and flog the schoolmaster into the 
bargain if he opposed them, came on the 
morning appointed, determined, according 
to their ideas of gradation, to graduate 


America. You must engage your place | his own and his uncle’s clothes, and went|Stretching in a northeasterly direction to 
days beforehand ; and when you|with it ina carriage to the office. Mr.|the far off shores of the Gulfof St. 
gge it you have a printed receipt given | George offered to accompany him, but!Lawrence. A few clearings to the south 
wu, specifying the particular seats which | Rollo said it was not necessary, and so comprise the only settlement in that vi- 
have taken, and also containing, on|he took with him a boy named Cyrus,| . sty. On Tuesday, the 26th of Octob 

fie back of it, all the rules and regulations | whom he had become acquainted with at|(™'Y- ‘mn *ues Bye ne ss Saha ape 
ifthe service. The different seats in the | the hotel. last, two boys ofthe family, aged 13 and 
compartments of the coach are| The carriage, when it arrived at the|9 years, were sent into the woods to 
imbered, and the prices of them are dif- | diligence station, drove in under an arch-|gather roses. Having performed their 





For the Companion. 
OUR SCHOOLMASTER. 
I will relate, for the benefit of my 
young readers, a little incident of school 
experience in the bush. As long ago as 
I was a boy, you must understand, schools 

































































. rent. RdYlo went so early to engage|way, and entered a spacious court sur- : ._|were not common, as they are now. In-| ¥i+) honors on the very first da , if an 

vee fteze for himself and. Mr. George, |rounded by lofty buildings. There wasa tack they went in quest of spruce treet in| deed they were regarded in the most fa-| > oostunity offered. . 

en ithe had his choice of all the seats. | piazza, with columns, all around the order to procure gum, and Hnally 80 De-| vored localities as a ruinous and extrava- Ts Rete ah :is ‘Withs eedelhat 

flares, He took Nos. 1 and 2 of the coupe. Hejcourt. Along this piazza, on the four wildered. Not returning at the usual gant institution, while in others, less fa- . “ 

of Seale mid the money and took the receipt.|sides of the building, were the various/hour, the family became alarmed, and ee isis dilaiitinsist '« tadiiee thrown open about eight o’clock on the 
When he got home he sat down by the | offices of the different lines of diligences,|went out to find them. They searched all| .’ y ‘-r P morning appointed for the opening of the 

ord to 0 nuisance. I rememVer distinctly when 


indow, while Mr. George was finishing | with the diligences themselves standing J ‘ 
Treasure, bis breakfast, and amused himself by | before the doors. th Dies aieieatailh Gen sient. tes tie the first school was talked of in Wild 
rohill, BetaMstudying out the rules and regulations| ‘Now, Cyrus,’ said Rollo,’ we have|‘"® Morming convey Cat Settlement. There were Squire Rice, 


school, and some twenty or thirty scholars, 
varying in their respective ages from ten 


night without success, and returning in 



























: he eas > : : ears upward—the oldest boy being 
a printed on the back of his ticket. Of|got to find out which is our office. nearest settlements. The intelligence d Bodice Hissinbotton, ¢ igen | ¥" 
it course they were in Italian; but Rollo| But Rollo was saved any trouble on|flew round, and in a few hours nearly ral alcle’ tide, ae Geb aah Ga ‘aie eighteen, or thereabouts,—each one bear- 
7 found that he could understand them | this score, for the coachman drove the!199 persons were scouring the forest in ’ m4 gre hich th held by th ing such books, or scraps of books, as 
ER’S perry well. carriage directly to the door of the office direction, .Reversl dave werethusl ee ce ool aias tf: o [their acanty libraries aiforded. For a 
: for R Rollo had told him that that|°V"? “"°° y admiring inhabitants of that settlement A 7 
INES, @ “lfwe are not there at the time when | ce his di os G “ bef ne ‘he passed in the vain endeavor to find the|. 4 bs singh alee *| part, I carried a much-thumbed and di- 
tothe Gumite diligence starts, we lose our money, | WS his destination, before leaving the tie sal Hid . the 5th oo ice wanted a school, and Squire lapidated volume of Puritan hymns.— 
wing agence George,’ said he. ‘It says here | hotel. ees ES ees eee ee Higginbottom did not; but the Squire 


Some there were who carried fragments of 
the Old and New Testament. The oldest 
boy in the school—the one upon whom 
chiefly devolved the task and renown of 


that they won’t pay it back again.’ | There was a man ina sort of uniform at|day of their absence, the party were joined 
‘That is re ble,’ said Mr. G _| the door of the office. Rollo pointed to|py some scores of others from the neigh- oe 4 
Tt will * pang act Pani 08) aoe bes valise, and said, in Italian, ‘ For ’ atrong for the Higginbottom interest, so 
‘Orour misfortune,’ said Rollo ; ‘some- Rome _ to-morrow morning.’ The man . . F it was finally settled that a schoo! of 
thing might happen to us.’ | said, * Very well,’ and taking the valise| In different companies they again enter-|eight weeks should be kept in the tavern canine ti te tails ht with hi 
"True, said Mr. George; ‘ but the | out of the carriage, he put it in the office. |ed those solemn woods. ‘ One of the com-|ha)] that winter. The next step was to gee hows ens mence. — 
luppening, whatever it might be would|Then Rollo and Cyrus got into the car-|panies taking the imagined course from sateen Gheedhestinbitiin eh  tliies waste of the earliest numbers of the Far- 
La ae wr Birth at Iriage again, and rode away. the supposed trace discovered by an old P mer’s Almanac, which some extravagant 
im ! ie | : , woodsman, pressed on in an extended duly sent to Conway and Portsmouth, b 0 tits Simtls. han MatT" 
ought to bear the loss of it. | It would give us pleasure to give whole}; : A -.  |member of his family had purchase 
ent he eahhn insane Chater | a é ~~ |line, till about noon, they came upon thejsetting forth the wants of an aspiring al bef said tatend 
a tye —r h petal for it’ hss ead |chapters of Rollo’s interesting narrative,|objects of their long protracted and al- people away back in the bush. coveral years before, and which, indesd, 
ed Rollo . How 2 Bory oe cate Meu but we have not the room. The engrav-|most hopeless search; and wonderful,| , about a week a pale, slender young was the only specimen of literature that 
> ’ ing—‘ Doing Penance’—which we present wonderful to tell, found them both alive! man presented himself wahoo Squire Ries the house afforded. ‘ Our Schoolmaster,’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mr. George, ‘ but|above, is from this book, and pictures The elder lad — “P ——— win re and volunteered to keep the school. The had so long been the topic of mpraceor' 
wehave so little baggage that I am sure| f i din R Gomgt tp eee. Son. oping fee op, mF tion, that we felt no small degree of im- 

a ty ‘ ; ja scene often witnessed in Kome,|:ney would catch him, he obeyed, saying,|Squire hired him, and he was to commence|-.” : 

igh aa exceed the : eyo * and which was one of the first sights that] «Don’t hurt me, I have been in thelin four weeks from that time. Squire patience to think that he had not already 
e baggage must be at the office two | ted the eye of Rollo, as he rode into| woods all night.’ bila arrived in advance of us. It was under- 
hours before the time for the diligence to 8 y . 8 P Higginbottom laughed, and sneered, and 
et out,’ continued Rollo, passing to the that city. It shows one of the foolish and The younger was sleeping at the foot of shook his great sides uproariously, when stood that the school would commence at 


Rice party happened to be one vote too 


boring places. 


ois next regulation on his paper. sinful practices imposed by the Papal it ee eee nena the modest and pale-faced young aspirant nine, and so we determined to nerve our- 

s What is that for ” asked Mr. George. |church upon its followers. As a punish- motions, occasioned probably by chilly|to the birch and rule was pointed out to eves wee? Set SP ereee, Sod Eee 

pa. ‘ —— oe have ese ag it! ment for the sins which in their confes-|and uneasy sensations, he had embedded|him. await the issue. 

oa 7 ay wall cna’aee’ Goon ‘ ie ‘aie sions they acknowledge to the priest they|bkimself some inches deepin the loose soil.| «That chap never'll do,’ said he, ‘now| We were just beginning to have a pret- 
take it to the office the night Before,” have committed, the people are often con-|His arm was stiff and cold, and it was|y ¢¢}) ye. He wants pluck—he’s a chick- | ty stirring time in the little tavern-hall, 


‘They don’t take the risk of the bag- | demned to suffer penance, or punishment with difficulty and cation thet it could) heart ; areg’lar flat and milk-an-water ! | When there came a smart rap at the door, 


ge,’ said Rollo, ‘or at least they don’t| of some sort. This penance may be whip- go pom honb ped —_ —_— oe, There aint a boy a dozen years old in|and Squire Rice entered—alone! We 


eee ig ae ten ee ping the body with thongs, or walking/feet; and the latter so swelled that the|Wild Cat Settlement but could tumble stared, but it was soon rendered tien 
ies tnies ¢ ° barefoot or upon the knees around an boots had to be cut before they could be|him out o’ doors an’ bury his head in a| to our senses that the schoolmaster was 
‘Why, in case the diligence is struck altar, or to go without food for a little stripped off. The woods were made to|.,owbank in half a jiffy ! still abroad.’ The Squire, who was a 
bylightning, and our trunk is burned up,’|time, or some foolish act of this sort,|"8 again and again with sounds unwont- Now the idea of a school in those days | Smooth spoken man in the main, explain- 
ied Mr. George, ‘ or in case it is at-|such as the priests may command. The ed; horns and guns and shouts snares: d ; his: wheth ed to us that Mr. Charles Singleton (that 
: ; ; ed to all within hearing the joyous result.|@mounted to just this; whether or not 7 8 

A eee a — — they picture shows acompany of sinners of this| The boys were taken up, and with a|the master had strength enough to flog was the master s name,) had recently met 
“And in case of an ob ade * " eesithandad kind, doing penance for their sins by crowd constantly increasing, rushing from the big boys and frighten the little ones. with a serious bereavement—the loss of his 
‘they say they won't pay damages walking the streets in procession, dressed different parts of the woods to share in|y; was not so much a question of capacity mother !-—and consequently would not be 
tothé amount of more than nine dollars, |in a most fantastic manner, and wearing the exciting scene, they were carefully as rappacity, required on the part of the| present to open the school till Wednes- 














an forth ; what is a smarrimento, | masks to conceal their faces. Poor de- aetdiet and -qestored to their master; for any idea of what education |day morning (this was Monday,) at pre- 
“ q nore ll ' said Mr. George luded people! oy much for ignorance consisted of was but feebly understood by | cisely nine o'clock. And with this in- 
— Disey mean a pmash-wp,’ aid Rollo. oe priest craft ! ' bias Se Rap eee gee aera PS RSET the unenlightened members of a bush com- formation, which worn but — ee ~~ 
5, PAY “Nery likely,’ said Mr. George. ollo in Rome is published and for|_ at late meeting of the Academy of|mittee. Almost everybody was disap-| pression upon us at the time, he dismiss 
‘Every traveller,’ continued Rollo, sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase, Corn-|Sciences held in Paris, a letter from M. pointed to think that the Squire had been the school. 
ing again at his paper, ‘is responsi-| hill, Boston. de Semchoff—a Russian land-holder—'! foolish enough to employ a slender, deli-| On Wednesday morning, a little before 
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THE YOUTH’S, COMPANION. 








nine o'clock, we were once more assembled 
in our temporary school-room in the 
tavern. When Squire Rice arrived, he 

hered in the schoolmaster, a slight, pale 
young man, with an earnest, melancholy 
expression o t , who on being 
introduced, twisted his hat nervously, and 
bowed to us once or twice in some confu- 
sion. They had already advanced to the 
desk, and the Squire after one or two im- 
pressive thumps thereon to attract our 
attention and establish order, informed us 











obey Mr. Singleton who was earnestly 
disposed to labor for our joint interest, 
and teach us all he was able. The good 


Squire then took a very kind and gracious | in his chair overcome with emotion, and 


leave of us, after hoping that none of the} 


larger boys would be guilty of creating| girls were crying, and the smaller ones 
disturbance, and we were left alone with \looked frightened and uneasy. The mas- 


the young master, who eat with his head | ter was trying with all his might to sup- 


bowed, and the pale, thin fingers of his | 
right hand clasped nervously over his) 
broad white forehead. 

For full five minutes he sat thus, and | 
we, unused to such a novelty, sat stupid- | 

ly staring at him, and wondering very 
much what it all meant. At length he| 
arose, and opening a small Bible which he | 
had previously laid on the desk, he read, | 
(and he was a most beautiful reader, too, ) | 
the first chapter of Genesis. During the} 
rest of the forenoon he was very busy in| 
hearing us read—such as could, and they | 
were not very many, I assure you—and | 
forming us into classes. No order had | 
yet been established, and much buzzing | 
and whispering prevailed, which seemed | 
to disturb the master very much, though | 
he said nothing then. When he came to| 
dismiss us at noon, he expressed a wish | 
that we would all try and not disturb) 
him by whispering quite so much in the| 
afternoon. Now the afternoon was the | 
time set apart by the ringleaders to try the | 
master’s grit, as they expressed it, and | 
thinking that they had conducted them- | 
selves uncommonly well in the forenoon, 
they of course regarded the proposal of 
amermiment with angry contempt. In the 
afternoon, however, they were all once 
more in their places. 

It was not long before John Crosby, the 
largest boy in school, and the one dele- 
gated to ‘ grit up” to the master, began to 
whisper. The master paused abruptly, 
and said, 

*I wish, John, you would oblige me by 
not whispering.’ 

* What, then, shall I do—talk ?” 

*No. Study!’ said the master mildly, 
* It is my wish that you should learn.’ 

For a minute or two John glanced 
about him contemptuously, and then 
asked, 

* May I go out ?” 

‘Is it necessary and needful that you 
should go, John ?” 

*That’s my concern, I reckon!’ said 
John. 

*No, John, you cannot go,’ returned 
the master mildly and firmly. 

* Perhaps I can’t, but we'll see about 
it,’ retorted John, bouncing up and 
stamping out like a prize-fighter. 

The master said not a word in reply, 
but went on with his class. Presently 
John returned and took his seat. Fora 
moment or two he nodded triumphantly 
round at the rest, and then got up and 
walked across to another boy’s seat, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and then 
ran back again, making as much noise 
and disturbance as he conveniently 
eould. 

The master said nothing, but when he 
had heard the class through, he went back 
to the desk and laid downhis book. His 
cheeks were pale and flushed alternately. 
For a moment he rested his throbbing 
temples on his hand, and then turning to 
the rebel, spoke : 

* John, I am sorry that you are not wil- 
ling that I should keep the school. It 
makes me very sad to think that you 
should be my enemy, when I know if you 
knew just what my feelings are at this 
moment, you would be my friend. If you 
knew how utterly lonely I am, and how 
kindly disposed I feel towards you all,— 
could you have seen me two days ago, 
weeping over the coffin of my dead moth- 
er, (she was very dear to me—dear as 
your own mother, John !) and looked into 
my heart which is still bleeding, you 
surely would not feel then like adding a 
mew pang of sorrow to a heart already 
breaking. I am all alone in the world, 
John, striving by my own unaided exer- 
ions, to complete an education which 
was begun in happier days, when I was 
mot, as you see me now, without friends. 
fam not very strong, John; indeed, I 
@m not very well, so you see ifI were 
disposed to quarrel with you, because you 
did not do quite as I wished, it would 
only be making a bad matter worse. 
Therefore, as you have set your face 
against me, and are determined not to be 
my friend, when I would so truly and wil- 
lingly be yours, I feel that my pres- 
¢ and only course must be to give 





up the school. 
difficulty has arisen, 
am compelled to take this step; but 
I must—I feel I must, though I could 
have learned you so much—all of you so 
much! But there will come a day, John, 
when you will understand that I meant 
you well. 
like me, in utter loneliness and sor- 
tow, you will feel the want of encourage- 
ment and friendship. May none whom 


you would look to for friendship and 
that the school had now commenced, and sympathy as I have to you, turn the 


he trusted that we should all strive to|¢ojq 5 


| your well meaning kindnesses with rebel- 
lious contempt.’ 


I am sorry that this 
and that I 


The time may come, when, 


houlder upon you, and repay all 


Here the pale young master sank down 


buried his face in his hands. The large 


ress his own sobs, and tears were 
trickling down his white fingers. John 
Crosby sat looking straight towards the 
desk. There were tears in his eyes ; and 
@ nervous twitching of the mouth pro- 
claimed that a fearful struggle was going 
on within. For full two minutes he sat 
thus, and then he arose and moved 
towards the master on tiptoe. 

‘Forgive me this once, master,’ said 
John , ina husky voice. ‘I didn’t think 
what I was doing! if I had, I would soon- 
er have cut off my right hand than done it. 
I want you to keep the school, and I wish 
to be your friend, T do.’ 

‘I will keep the school, John, because 
you understand me now, and I know you 
will never again wish to disoblige me.’ 

* That, I won’t!’ cried John, wringing 
the master’s hand in an ecstacy of tearful 
pleasure. There was no more trouble. 
The school went on famously, and every- 
body, even to Squire Higginbottom, “aa 
learned to love and respect ‘ Our School- | 
master.’ 




















THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 

‘I am not surprised,’ said John Willard 
to his brother last evening, ‘ that the stars 
have been called the poetry of heaven, for 
it is a thrilling and even an affecting 
sight to behold them. I have been just 
gazing at the deep blue vault, with its| 
endless garniture of shining lamps ; and I| 
felt almost crushed to the earth with a| 
sense of my own littleness. And yet I| 
could not help thinking, after a moment’s | 
reflection, that, insignificant as I was, I 
should outlive them,all ; that when they 
were worn out and their very dust was 
swept away from the floor of the heavens, 
my immortal soul, and yours too, my dear 
brother, would be but just beginning to 
experience the realities of an eternal life. 
What an awful consideration is this for all 
that ** dwell beneath the skies,” whether 
young or old’ 





Richard listened attentively to these 
remarks, but having neither the years nor 
genius of his brother, he changed the sub- 
ject of discourse by reminding John that 
he had promised to explain what was 
meant by the term Epacrt. 

* Oh certainly, Richard,’ replied John, 
‘I will now tell you about that. The 
Epact is but first let me ask you 
one or two questions: How many days 
are there in a solar year ?” 

* Why exactly 365 to be sure ; every- 
body knows that,’ returned Richard, 
rather consequentially. 

‘ Well, it is not exactly so,’ said John, 
* because to speak with astronomical ex- 
actness we should say, 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 49 seconds, and seven-tenths 
of a second ; and hereobserve, in passing, 
what an exact science astronomy must be, 
to be able to talk about tenths of a second / 
But (to return to our point,) 365 days is 
near enough for our present purposes.— 
And now I must ask you another question, 
—How many days are there in a lunar 
year >” 





‘I should suppose,’ returned Richard, 
* there are twelve times as many as ina 
lunar month, which being 29 1-2, would 
give 354 days for the lunar year.’ 

* Quite right, Richard, replied John.— 
So you see that between a solar and a 
lunar year there is a difference of eleveu 
days; in other words, the lunar year is 
not so long as the solar year by that 
amount. From this difference (of 11 
days) arises the term Epact. Now it is 
plain that whenever there happens to be 












a new moon on the first day of January in 
any year, the whole twelve moons of that 
year will have run out on the 20th of De- 
cember following, consequently the moon 
will be eleven days old on the next New 
Year’s day, and twenty-two days old on 
the next New Year's day following ; thus 
gaining eleven days on the solar year an- 
nually. At the beginning of the third 
year there will be an accumulation of 
three times eleven, or thirty-three days ; 
which would be the epact of that year, 
only that the moon cannot run over thirty 
days, which latter number we must sub- 
tract from the above, leaving 3 for the 
epact. 
14 for the epact, being 11 added to 3, and 
thus it goes on year after year, as you 
may perceive by the Almanac. 
now, you have formed some idea of the 
meaning of ‘* Epact.” 
show you how to find out the Epact for 
any given year yourself, without turning 
to the Calendar.’ 


Oft [’ve heard a gentle mother, 
Pleading with a son, on duty, 


But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 


school.’ 


straight. 


The next, or fourth year will give 


I hope, 
to school. 
Next week I will 


teacher. 





BE A WOMAN 


As the twilight hours began, 
Urging him to be a man. 


‘Though with love’s words quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty— 
“Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What's a lady? It is somethin; 
Made of boops, and silks, and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy things and chairs ? 
Is it one that wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human ? 
If ’tis this to be a lady, 
*Tis not this to be a woman. 


Mother, then unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher far, 
Than to be mere fashion’s lady— 
“ Woman” is the brightest star. 
If T° in your strong affection, 
rge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 


Yes, a woman—brightest model 
Of that high and perfect beauty, 
Where the mind, and soul, and body 
Blend to work out life’s great duty. 
e a woman—naught is higher 
On the gilded list of fame ; 
On the catalogue of virtue 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 


Be a woman—on to duty, 

Raise the world from all that’s low; 
Place high in the social heaven 

Virtue’s fair and radiant bow! 
Lend thy influence to each effort 

That shall raise our natures human; 
Be not fashion’s gilded lady, 

Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF GOING TO 
SCHOOL. 

A friend sends us the following composition written b 
a little girl of his acquaintance who is only nine yeare 
old. Our readers can somewhat judge of its merits, and 
we know come of them will read it with profit. If the 
young writer were older by several years than she is, she 
would not by any means have reason to be ashamed of so 
well written a composition. 


There are two ways of going to school, 
the one of going quickly and cheerfully, 
and the other of hanging back, and when 
at last forced to go, of moping along with 
a face dark as a thunder cloud. 

For instance, we will suppose the case 
of two girls. One we will call Lizzie and 
the other Caroline. A bright, beautiful 
morning dawns, and the mother of the 
two little girls arouses them from their 
slumbers, bidding them awake and enjoy 
the beauty of the morning. Little Lizzie 


palace. 


jumps up immediately, but Caroline 
yawning turns over, exclaiming, 
‘Oh, mother, I am so sleepy! Mayn’t 


I lay longer ?’ 
*No, my dear,’ her mother says, de- 
cidedly; ‘jump right up,’ and Caroline 
drags herself slowly up like some dyspep- 
tic old woman. 
Lizzie is dressed in ‘ a jiffy,’ as she says, 
and skipping down stairs bids her father 
a cheerful *‘ good morning,’ and then goes 
out into the garden to give the flowers 
the same salutation. 
Caroline is dressed in about half an 
hour, and then follows Lizzie into the gar- 
den. 
Pretty soon the school hour arrives. 
‘Mother,’ says Caroline, ‘I wish I 
might stay at home to-day; can I? 
* No, dear, I think it is best for you to 
go to school.’ 
‘Oh dear!” says Carrie, fretfully, <I 
wish I didn’t have to go to school.’ 
* Why sister!’ says Lizzie, with a look 


could.’ 











around his body. 


of wonder, *how can you sayso”” ‘I 
can say so very easily,’ says Carrie, rather 
shortly, ‘and I don’t want you to scold 
me either.’ 

* Lizzie no scold Carrie,’ says the little 
one, and her lip trembles, and her sunny 
blue eyes fill with tears as she speaks. 
‘Carrie,’ says the mother, ‘ put your 
bonnet on directly, and go straight to 


‘ Mother,’ says little Lizzie artlessly, 
while Caroline is sullenly putting on her 
bonnet, ‘Iam afraid Carrie will have to 
go crooked, for the path is not very 


Shall you care ?” 


This is unanswerable, and even sulky 
Carrie is forced to smile. 
The kisses and good mornings are ex- 
changed, and they are soon on their way 
Carrie mopes slowly behind 
Lizzie as she trips gaily along. Lizzie 
busies herself in gathering some wild 
flowers, which she intends to give to her 


In school, while Lizzie was almost a 
* model of propriety,’ reciting her lessons 
perfectly, Caroline seemed to take but lit- 
tle interest in them. 
But here we will leave the two girls— 
the one asource of pleasure to all who 
knew her, and the other, by her unplea- 
sant habits and gloomy countenance mak- 
ing all around her unhappy. 
We should always do our duty cheer- 
fully, and it certainly is our duty to go to 
school without fretting about it; and 
what little time we have to spend on 
earth should be spent in acquiring useful 
knowledge, so that if we live many years 
here we may be entertaining companions, 
useful teachers, and respectable citizens. 
Extra M. B. 


For the Companion. 


A SCRIPTURAL PUZZLE. 
He is not Noah’s son nor a Levite, nor 
a wandering Jew, nor John the Baptist, 
for he was before them all. 
tion was before Adam, with whom he was 
in the garden of Eden. 
Noah in the ark, and was near Christ in 
his trial before Pontius Pilate. 
Scriptures make mention of him, yet he 
never knew his father nor his mother.— 
He walks barefoot like an old friar. 
dress is neither silk, woolen, linen, or cot- 
ton, live oak leaves or fur, yet it abounds 
in a variety of colors, and fits closely 
He carries neither hat, 
cap, cane, nor stick, nor any warlike 
weapon, yet he encounters his enemies 
fiercely, and kills them dead on the spot. 
He is not full 4 feet high, yet he once 
preached an eminent sermon before a man 
who thought to thwart him thrice but in 
the end brought tears into his eyes. 
is very temperate, for he had rather drink 
cold water than the strorgest drink on 
earth. He is very jealous, for he had 
rather die than countenanee a rival. 
is not fond of worldly pomp, for he had 
rather live in a farmer’s barn than a 
He is very diligent in proclaim- 
ing, with outstretched head, that the day 
of the Lord is at hand. 
his prophecy the doors and windows open. 





THE LITTLE CATHOLIC GIRL. 

A great many boys and girls go to the 
Sabbath-school, but what a pity it is that 
so many of them are unable to direct a sin- 
ner to Christ, because they have not be 
eome Christians themselves. What a pity. | 
We trust the little girl below, knew the 
way by heart. 
Away in the west lived a Catholic fam- 
ily in which there was a little girl seven 
years old. She was induced to go toa 
Protestant Sunday school. 
became very anxious about his soul. 
His distress increased daily, and one 
night, at the midnight hour, he arose from 
his bed in agony. He begged his wife to 
pray for him, as he said he did not know 
how to pray for himself. She told him 
she ‘could not pray—any better than he 


* What shall I do, then ?’ 
*Perhaps,, said she, ‘our little Mary 


can 3 

So the father went up to ber chamber, 
where she was fast asleep, and took her 
up from her bed in his arms, and bore her 
down stairs, and putting her gently down, 
he said to her with great earnestness, 

* Mary, can you pray?’ 

* O, yes, father, I can pray.’ 
‘Will you kneel down and pray for 


His genera- 


He was with 


At the voice of 





your poor father?’ ‘ Yes, Iwill ya 
you.” ps 
So she kneeled, put up her Tittle , 
and said—‘ Our Father who. 
heaven, —going through with 
Prayer. Then she prayed for 
in her own language, asking G 
him, and have mercy upon hi 
pardon all his sins for Jesus Christ’ 
8 











































































e. 

When she had finished her 

father said to her, Prayet he 
* Mary, can you read in your Bible? 
*O, yes, father, I can read, Shall | 
read to you in my Bible?’ 

* Yes, read to me.’ 

She began at the third chapter of 
Gospel according to John. She 
along till she came to that verse— 
* As Moses lifted up the serpent ip 
wilderness, even so must the Son of My 
be lifted up: that whosoever believeth iy 
him should not perish, but have everlay 
ing life.’ 

*O, Mary,’ said he, ‘ Is that there? 
‘ Yes, father, itis here. Jesus Chyig 
said so.’ 

* Well, that is just what I need—phy 
your poor father needs.’ 

, Yes, father, and hear the rest of it’ 
‘For God so loved the world that by 
gave his only begotton Son, that whos. 
ever believeth in him might not peru), 
but have everlasting life.’ 

*O, that is for me—for just such y 
me; ‘ whosoever believeth in him’. 
I can believe in him—I do believe iy 
him. 

And from that hour that father went o 
his way rejoicing in Christ Jesus wig 
great joy. 












































































**LOVEST THOU ME?” 
A few years since I was passing a sh 
time with friends in one of the most de 
lightful parts of this State, at which ting 
Ireceived an impression, which, to this 
day, freely lingers on my memory. 
On a bright summer morning | had 
returned from a stroll in the yard among 
the flowers, as came bounding to me om 
of the sweetest gifts of Heaven, a roy 
child, holding in her hand a cluster of 
riegated pinks. She was the picturec 
innocence and purity. As I looked inty 
her upturned face, while she sat on ny 
knees, and thought of the changes that 
must come over those heaven-lit eyes, and 
how those silken curls in after years must 
feel the rude winds of a corroding lif 
play through them as roughly as storm 
through the grass upon the Aillside, my 
heart was made sad and reflective, | 
thought how dependent was little Julia, 
and how at the mercy of uncontrollable 
influences were all such budding chib 
dren. 

Then came this short, but pertinent d 
alogue, which soon gave joy where hai 
been sadness. 

‘Well, Julia, I like you better tha 
these flowers that are so beautiful, but 
you are small, and not good for muth; 
you cannot do anything useful.’ 

At this her face became radiant, and 
she quickly replied, Yes, I can do some 
thing.’ 

‘But what can one so small do? 0, 
nothing ! 

Upon this she raised her arms, and ¢lap- 
ping her little hands, exclaimed, 

* Yes, I can, I can; I can love God.’ 

What wisdom this! What a sermon 
from a child. Though young and tender, 
she could ‘ vie with angels’ in the noblest 
effort of mind. 

Then how forcibly came to my mind 
these words of our Saviour, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.’ 

Truly an angel must have stood by 
and touched that pure heart with ace 
lestial love; and so it may be wih 
all that listen for their heavenly instr 
tion. 

Dear reader, can you say with tht 
child, you, too, love God? If so, though 
least among men, you may be greatest it 
the ‘ kingdom of heaven.’— Herald. 


The 


His 


He 


He 





HOW JAMES GOT HOOKED. 

‘Father,’ said James, as they calm 
around the dinner table, on which a bakel 
haddock was smoking, ‘if I had bet 
that fish, ‘I wouldn’t have bitten the 
hook.’ 

¢ Would not?’ responded his father, 
‘why not ?’ 3 

‘ srs then I should not be hooked, 
replied James. 

‘I am afraid my little son bites atwom 
hooks sometimes than the haddock did 
said Mr. C. 

James was much surprised at the ta”? 
of the conversation, and it was very a 
ural for him to ask, 

* What hooks, father ?’ 

‘Well, let us see. Yesterday #™ 
wicked thoughts told you to take 
knife without permission, and father 
would never know it. They promised 
you a good time at whittling ; buty* 
cut your finger, and thereby exposed J" 


The father 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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disobedience. Not long ago, Ned Valen- 


tine promised you an apple if you would 


truant at school with him, to ramble 
the woods. You knew it was wrong, 
ua bit the hook, and came home 


qth your coat half torn off. Even this 


ing your mother told you to rest 
feet on the cricket at the fire to 
warm them, but your wilful heart said 
‘go, put them on the front of the stove, 
gniso you got burned. Now here are 
fhree times that you have been hooked 
te recently. In the first case, the wick- 
ei thoughts baited the hook with pleas- 
we. Ned Valentine baited his with an 
le; and your wilful heart, in the third 
did not bait the hook at all, but you 

pit the bare hook.’ 
James looked very much ashamed ; for 
jesaw plainly that he was worse hook- 
ed than the haddock. And his father 


‘You are not so wise as a fish which 
will not bite after it had been hooked 
gnee ; for you continue to do so after you 
have been hooked again and again. I 

ou will hereafter learn as readily 
from experience as a fish, and to be as 
wise.’ 
«GOOD LUCK’S” MOTHER. 
*] don’t want to stay there. 


Jearning anything.’ 


Ephraim, a fatherless boy had gone into 
sthop, and after being there a few months, 
this was the complaint he made nearly 
One day, his 


day to his mother. 
ele John heard him. 


‘You think you are fit for something 


higher, then,’ he said to the boy. 


‘Yes, sir,’ answered Ephraim, ‘I don’t 


want to be doing errands all the time.’ 


‘But doing errands well is the only 
wel step to promotion in Mr. Barrows’ 
When you have earned pro- 
motion by doing that branch of his busi- 
ness, you will rise there, and not till 


warehouse. 


then 


forehead. ‘I don’t care how I do it.’ 


‘I am sorry to hear you say so,’ said 
uncle John, * for he only that is faithful in 
little things can be expected to be faithful 
If you do not do your 
present work well, Mr. Barrows will have 
no reason to suppose you will do anything 
Boys must earn promotion 


in greater things. 


else better. 
tohave it. I will tell you a story.’ 
Ephraim liked uncle John’s stories 


though he sometimes wanted to quarrel 
However, he looked 


with their moral. 
as much as to say, ‘ Please go on 
ar;’ and Uncle John went on. 

‘A young man once went into business 
with pretty fair prospects. The new firm 
however, did not go on well. 
think. G 





ifhe knew of any opening. ‘* Not jus 


now,” answered the gentleman: ‘but if 
you don’t want to be idle, and are willing 
towork,I should like your services in 


ur soup-house ; the pay won’t be much 
bat you can be very useful.” ’ 
‘A soup-house,’ cried Ephraim, proud 
, ‘after being in a firm! 
't stoop so.’ 


A soup-house, as some of you know, is 
agreat kitchen where soup is made, and 


terved out to the poor during winter 
when food is dear, and work is scarce. 
‘Let us see how G 
matter,’ said uncle John. ‘ “ Yes, sir 
Til go,” was his answer, for G 
piows young man, and thought no situa 








tion beneath him where he could minister 
He went into 
‘the soup-house, dealt out the tickets, and 
the soup too for aught I know; kept the 


to the comfort of others. 


books, and, in a word, managed the busi 
hess the best he could. When the gentle 
men who were interested in the soup 


house met to see what good it had done, 


they were very much surprised and pleas 
¢d with the manner in which the account 
were kept. 


*“ Why, who have you here?” they 
tked. One of them was the keeper of a 
“T must have that young 
man,” he said, “to manage my con- 
cerns.” 


large hotel. 


He found out G 





, and offered him 


ome salary to become the head 
earn- 


dork of his establishment. 
tithe promotion, you see. He went 
Wuthe had not been in the hotel man 


G. 





Months before one of the boarders, the 
‘shier of a bank, said to the hotel-keep- 


a 
““That clerk of yours is a noble fellow 


well he conducts your business.” — 
And it was not long before the cashier of- 


him a situation in the bagk. 
«¢G—— went. 


*“'We can’t do better than put G—— 
&y” and so he was promoted to that of- 





I don’t 
anything but go errands, and be at 
poe ew beck and call. I am not 


Pretty small business,’ muttered the 
boy, with a discontented pucker on his 


It failed, I 
then came back home, with 
bare pockets, in quest of employment.— 
He met his old Sabbath-school teacher in 
the street, stated his case, and asked him 


I hope he 


viewed the 


wasa 


In the course of time 
oe resigned, and the directors 


fice. And he made as good a cashier as 
he did aclerk. This gentleman is not 
cashier now, but he fills one of the most 
honorable posts in the country, and he 
has a character shining with integrity and 
Christian worth. He did not despise 
lowly places, Ephraim.’ 

*But he had what I call luck, good 
luck,’ exclaimed Ephraim. 

* But diligence is the mother of good 
luck,’ said uncle John; ‘ mind that, boy.’ 
—Child’s own Mag. 





A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


In the public school in Coates Street, 
above Twelfth, in this city, one day last 
week, while the school was in session, a 
transom window fell out withacrash. By 
some means the cry of “fire” was raised, 
and a terrible panic ensued. The schol- 
ars rushed into the street, shrieking in 
wild dismay. The alarm extended to the 
teachers also, one of whom, a young lady, 
actually jumped from the window. Among | 
the hundreds of children, with whom the | 
building was crowded was one girl among | 


the best in the school, who through all | 
the frightful scene, maintained entire com- 
posure. The color indeed forsook her 
cheek. Her lip quivered. The tears 
stood in her eyes. But she moved not. 
After order had been restored, and her 
companions had been brought back to 
their places, the question was asked her, 
how she came to sit still, without appar- 
ent alarm, when everybody else was in 
such a fright. 

‘My father,’ said she, ‘is a fireman, 
and knows what to do in such a case, and 
he told me, if there was an alarm of fire 
in the school, I must just sit still.’ 

What a beautiful illustration of faith ! 
‘My father told me so, and my father 
knows!’ That is the gist of the whole 
matter—implicit, unfaltering trust in our 
Heaven!ty Father.—Sunday School Times. 








SABBATH EVENING RECREATIONS. 
7. 

It is noon, and an eastern sun pours 
down in full power its dazzling beams.— 
Seeking repose and shade from the ex- 
hausting heat, a young man of princely 
rank reclines on a couch in his sleeping 
appartment. T'wo men are stealthily enter- 
ing the room, apparently with some evil 
and desperate design. 

9. 
We see two travellers ascending a hill 
which leads to the gate of an eastern city. 
One is a young man of singular beauty, 
of stately height, and majestic carriage, 
while the other is evidently his attendant. 
They appear to be strangers and wayfar- 
ers; and as they approach the city, they 
accost a party of young maidens, who, 
with pitchers gracefully poised, are de- 
scending to draw water in the valley. 
They instantly wait to listen to the trav- 
eller’s enquiries, and appear to make a full 
and courteous reply, pointing with anima- 
tion to the city beyond, while their dark 
brilliant eyes rest with some curiosity on 
the princely stranger. 

Kay to the sketches which we gave last week under 
the head of Sabbath Evening Recreations. 


5. Adonijah requesting Bathsheba’s intercession with 
Solomon, to give him Abishag as his wife. 1 Kings ii. 
13-18 


. 


? 


t 


> 


6. The first meeting of David and Abigail. 1 Samuel 
xxv. 23-35. 





ON WHISKEY. 
‘ Of all the plagues that scourge mankind, 
There’s none that so impairs the mind, 
And renders it to virtue blind, 
As whisky. 
What is the cause of vote ed 
That does with pains the body fill ? 
It is the oft repeated gil 
f whisky. 
What is it some do love so well, 
For which their bodies they would sell, 
And send their very souls to hell ? 
Tis whisky. 
What is it poisons all their lives, 
And makes men beat and curse their wives, 
And thousands to destruction drives ? 
Tis whisky. 
What makes chill penury prevail, 
Makes widows mourn and orphans wail ? 
And fills the poor house and the jail ? 
Tis whisky. 
Oh whisky! thou’rt the curse, 
To soul, to body, and to purse, 
Pandora’s box held nothing worse 
Than whisky.’ 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF CRIME. 


In a report on the subject of crime it is 
well said that those who have parties 
committed to prison can have little idea 
of the dreadful scenes of distress wit- 
nessed, when charges of embezzlement, 
or forgery, or breaches of trust, are alleged 
against members of respectable families. 
We often think that ifa young man could, 
on a visiting day, see a heart-broken 
father have his first interview with his 
criminal child—or if he could behold an 
agonized widow sinking to the earth with 
agitation at the sight ofa boy in confine- 
ment—could he witness the shame and 
disgrace felt by near and dear relatives, 


3 


y 


3 





though free from the guilt of his offence, 
he would surely pause before he appro- 
priated his employer’s money to his own 
purpose ; and would suffer any extremi- 
ties of poverty, rather than subject his 
dearest relatives to such sufferings. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE BETTIB. 

*Hand me some water, Buddy, won’t 
you?’ ‘Ina minute, Bettie.’ 

And Bettie’s feeverish cheeks were 
pressed again to the pillow, and little 
Harry’s hands went on as busily as ever 
with the trap he was making, and he at 
length entirely forgot the request. 

* Please get it now, Buddy,’ he at last 
heard, and scattering knife, triggers and 
strings in his haste, he was soon holding 
a cup to her crimson lips; but she turued 
her head ‘anguidly from it. ‘ Not this, 
please, but some fresh and cold from the 
well,’ she said. 

*Oh, don’t be so particular, Bettie ; 
this is fresh, and I am so busy I can’t go 
now. Won't this do? 

She no longer refused, but quietly took 
the cup which he offered ; and it was the 
last, last time she ever called upon her 
brother for an act of kindness. Ere an- 
other day had passed she stood beside the 
River of Life, and drank of its cool 
waters, never to thirst again. And of all 
who wept over that little brown coffin, as 
it lay upon the table before the pulpit, 
there were none who shed more bitter 
tears than that little boy, who could not 
forget that he had refused the last request 
of his little sister. 

Little children, are you kind to one 
another, or are you cross, selfish and fret- 
ful? Remember, then, the time may 
come when they will be beyond your 
reach; and then, O! how gladly would 
you give all you possess to have them 
back again! You might gather all your 
books and toys—everything for which you 
are now so willing to contend ; butall you 
could do with them would be to place 
them on the grave of one you had wrong- 
ed. It would not bring them back. Hen- 
ry was a kind-hearted boy, and dearly 
loved his little sister; and she had only 
been sick a little while, so that he did not 
consider her dangerously ill. But this 
was no comfort to him when she was gone. 
*Omother! he would say, ‘if I had 
only brought that water for her, I could 
bear it; but now she is where I can never, 
never wait on her again!’ 

Think of this when you are tempted to 
quarrel, to be selfish, or unkind; for do 
you know if one of you should die, the 
rest would remember every act of unkind- 
ness, every bitter word which had fallen 
from your lips? But then it would be 
too late to recall it—too late to ask for- 
giveness.—N. C. Pres. 





RALPH AND HIS MOTHER. 

It is asad story, Minna, a very sad story. 
Mamma told it to me when I was quite a 
little boy, and had been in a passion with 
my playfellows ; and I have never forgot- 
ten it. I always think of it when I come 
this way. It did me good, Minna, for it 
helped me to control my temper; and it 
may do you good too, though I do not 
think you are often angry. 

Ralph and George were very little chil- 
dren, not near so big as you, Minna ; but 
they were both very hasty and hot-tem- 
pered, especially Ralpb, and often quar- 
relled about their play-things. When 
Ralph was angry he would strike his lit- 
tle brother, and sometimes throw him 
down. 

One day they were running about out- 
side the cottage, and their mother, who 
was worn out with nursing a sick baby, 
had fallen fast asleep in the arm-chair ; 
so the two little boys kept getting 
further and further from their home, until 
they came to where we are now standing. 
Presently they began to dispute about a 
ball; it belonged to George, and he 
wanted it; but Ralph would not give it 
up. They got very angry about it. 
George struck his brother. Ralph struck 
back again. Then George tried to snatch 
it away, and there was quite a scuffle be- 
tween them; and in the scuffle, Ralph, 
with all his strength, gave his brother a 
violent push, and pushed him into the 
deepest partof the water! O how fright- 
ened and terrified he was, when he saw 
poor Aeorge struggling in the water! He 
ran away screaming, but he took the 
wrong path, and could not find his home 
for some time; and when he did find it, 
and his distracted mother rushed after 
her child—alas! poor George was quite 
dead. 

It isa sad story, is it not, Minna? It 
should teach us that if we once yield to 
our tempers, we never know where they 
may hurry us. When we are inclined to 
be angry and revengeful, we must think 
of Jesus, how gentle, and patient, and for- 
bearing he was; and we must ask him to 
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FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
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THE BEST JUVENILES OF THE 
SEASON, 


ARE 
POOR AND PROUD: 
OR THE FORTUNES OF KATY REDBURN. 


By Ottver Optic, author of the “ Boat Club,” * All 
Aboard,’’ etc. etc. One volume. Illustrated by Bil- 
lings. Price, in muslin, 62 1-2 cts. 


We would confidently recommend this book to the no- 
tice of all young people. 1t is written in a style which is 
intensely interesting, and no one can commence the book 
and lay it down unfinished. To parents we would say, 
that the author’s long intercourse with children, asa 
teacher, has given him an insight into “child character,” 
which few writers of juvevile books ever acquire. The 
tendency of the buok is to inculcate Truth, Integrity, and 
Perseverance; and no child con read the book without 
being amused, instructed, and benefitted. 

Also, a new and beautiful editi.n of the author’s for- 
mer books: “* THE BOAT CLUB,” “ALL ABOARD,” 
“NOW OR NEVER,” aud “ TRY AGALN.” 
volume illustrated by Billings. Price 62 1-2 cts. 


WALTER 8SEYTON, a Story of Virginia Life. LIllustrat- 

ed by Hoppin. laol. Price 0 cents. 

KARL KIEGLER. A beautiful book for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated by Hoppin. Price 50 cts. 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE ROLLO BOOKS. By Rev. 
Jacos Apsort. Fourteen vois. Illustrated. In neat 

box. Price $7,00. 

THE ROLLO STORY BOOKS. By the same author.— 

Twelve volumes—in box. Designed for younger cbil- 

dren. Price $3,00. 

THE SUNNY-SIDESERIES. Comprising Father Bright- 
hopes, Burcliffe, Last Leaf From Sunny-Side, lron- 

thorpe, Tell-Tale Hearts and Faces, City Side. 

The reputation of these books is too well known to need 

any commendation, and all who do not own them will find 

no better 

THE VACATION STORY BOOKS. Comprising Minnie, 
Cheerful Heart, Little Blossom’s Reward, Violet, Little 

Mary, Holiday at Chestnut Hill, Country Life, Angel 

Children, Daisy, Worth not Wealth, Charm and Great 

Rosy Diamond. 

These books are written by the best writers of chil- 

dren’s books in the country. Great care has been taken 

in the getting up of the books. Each volume is beauti- 

fully illustrated, and they are sold seperately or together. 

Price, per volume, 

Any of the above 

receipt of price. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


Each 


cts. 
books sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa coneentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 
80 compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote for the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove ofimmense service to this 
large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex 
periment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 
following complaints :— 

Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
tious, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or Tic Dou- 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas, 
Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 
complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when takenin the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors whicn fester ia the blood at that season of the year. 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare th 1 he end of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itsel: of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the bod 
by an alternative medicine. 





Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find 11s impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wh en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 

en. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of Jife disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great hinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarongers >; or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. ost of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of Sareapariila which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synony yith impositi and cheat. Still we 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to.directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 
wear? Ny T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 


.» 8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for §5. 
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THE USUAL 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Well and Fashionably Made, 
CAN BE FOUND AT THE 
OLD STAND,NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET 














who are involved in all the consequences, 


make us meek and loving, like himself. 





A great variety ef PIECE GOODS always on hand, 
which will be sold by the yard, or made up inte garments 
for any one desiring it. 

J. WALTER READ, 
43—2m PROPRIETOR. 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—AND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
he first Lab oreey over all competitors, at the Fair 


of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, rohonwaem ag Ase C., also at the Obio State 
io, 


~ | 
Fair, held at Columbus, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
th I they have ded in removing the harsh 





and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, prem | the 
former to execute the most rapid music without - 
g the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&ec. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, y use of the coupler, the 

banks of keys may be played at the same time Oy use 6f 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 pereons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and noente 
manner. Having removed to the epacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON 8TREET 

manufacturing P 
experienced an 


» we have every facility for 
urposes, and employ none bnt the most 
skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to . Manufacturer, and 

tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ow 
ms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the DEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT &CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROW. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. THis 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfaec- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if peed pony were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave..... 
Piano style, 5 octave......+-..- 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 
Piano style, carved leg.......-. 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano yet 6 octave 
Organ Melodeon... 
Organ Melodeon, ext 
Pedal Bass Melodeon.... 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any addres: 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON 8TREET, B@STON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 













E hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—[Youth’s Compa.ion. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
JESSIE: 
OB, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTER AIMWRLL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination of 
this series of books. Ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; pure and healthy in 
tone, religion bein; "4 d as the foundati the 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and col- 
loquial in style, but carefu:ly avoicing everything like 
SLANG. To show the wide range and scope of these 
books, we invite attention to the following list of some of 





¥ | the principal subjects introduced in a single volume—the 


one just published. 
SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 
Getting paid for‘ the Know Dress and Finery. 

How.’ Beating Down the Price. 
Learning to be Misers. ‘Three 
Step by Step. 

A Lesson on Prayer. 
Spelling-Matches. 
Two Ways of Studying. 
How to be Loved and Happy. 
Settling a Quarrel by Kefer- 

Notes of Hand. 


ences. 
Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE, 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraite. 
The Moslem Oracle. The Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. ington’s Birth-day. 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains numerous illustrations. The six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys and 
girls ever issued. 

07 The above may be had separately, orin setts cae | 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
gq © WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Vays of Keeping a 
ary. 
The Grade of Honor. 
How to Make an American 
Flag. 
April Fooling. 
haster Fggs. 





B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Booms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House 
Winter Street, Boston. 

Bat and Ornamental Bindings of every description» 

in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, . Estimates ten- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- 
tered end Accented in the Neatest style. 


N.B. Gentlemen’s Librariee Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. ly 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww"; P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 

BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
| School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 

JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 








In greater variety thap an be found anywhere else, 
t 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Visit TO AUNT HANNAH. 
BY UNCLE JOTHAM AND HIBS NIECE. 

You will allow me to tell the story in the 
words of Uncle Jotham’s niece, as she told it to 
me. I will begin her account of it where she 
described their arrival at Aunt Hannah’s, leav- 
ing out her description of the keen, sharp, bit- 
ing weather when they started on the sleigh- 





ide, their call at the store to warm and to pur- 
chase a variety of articles to make up the com- | 
plement of presents to the good old aunt they | 
were to visit on par cm te day. 

*It seems to me a prodigious long time that 
we were thus cradled by the “cradle knolls,” | 
but at last we came to an opening in the wood, 
and close at hand we saw a log house. | 

Is this Aunt Hannah’s ? inquired I. 

*It is,’ said Uncle Jotham, as he drove his| 
horse very ingeniously into a narrow shed 
door, and then getting out, knocked at the door 
of the hut. A feeble voice answered the 
knock, and told us to “ come in.” 

With this license we entered, and saw an 
old lady standing almost inside the stone 

h y, stirring thing in an iron kettle. 
The fire was very small, and the liquid, with 
all its steaming and hissing, seemed to find a, 
difficulty in raising itself to a boiling point. 

‘How d’ye do, Aunt Hannah? said Uncle 
Jotham. 

The old Jady put down her glasses, which 
were perched upon the top of her head, and 
coming forward surveyed us from head to foot. 

* You don’t recollect me,’ said Uncle Jotham. | 

‘LT can’t seem to call your name,’ replied the 
old lady, ‘and yet [ know you are somebody | 
I am despere glad to see.’ 

‘My name is Horton,’ said Uncle Jotham. 

‘ Ab, bless you!” replied Aunt Hannah, shak- 
ing him heartily by the hand, ‘so it is, Jotham | 
Horton, and this is one of your brother Nathan’s 
darters, 1 suppose. Sit down, dear, and take) 
off your things there is a better fire in Nancy’s 
room—poor Nancy.’ 

Uncle Jotham was now bu 
the long and short bags and boxes and bun- | 
dies, while I, with my snow-blinded eyes, was | 
trying to see what was in that wretched room. | 

[I made no great discovery here. A cross- 
legged table, fairly worn out with scouring, | 

in one corner. Three flag-bottomed | 
chairs and a chest of drawers, completed the | 
list of articles of furniture inthe room. Th 
old lady was poorly though neatly clad, and 
there was touching kindness in her old-fashion- | 
ed manners ; yet I thought I discovered in her | 
countenance an expression of great perplexity. | 
Suddenly her attention was directed towards | 
the things Uncle Jotham was piling upon the | 
table and floor. 

‘They are all for you, Aunt Hannah,’ said | 
he. ‘I thought perhaps you might be in want 
of some such things about these times.’ 

The old lady was silent ; not a word of) 
thanks escaped her thin, pale lips. She did| 
not even turn her eye towards Uncle Jotham, 
as he again left the room, to fetch the remain- 








, bringing in| 





|pletely covered with smut. 


e 
| know how to say 
| occasion. 


Brindle! She isa remarkable cow, Jotham, 
cad bao bean ansd o:dlentiog poor Nancy; 
for I cannot buy the poor child little nicities, 
such as sick persons want.’ 

‘Uncle brought some eggs, said [. ‘What 
if 1 should make her a nice custard, Aunt 
Hannah ?” ) 

‘The Lord bless you, my dear child,’ said 
she, ‘I didn’t know there was an egg in the 
house, but I dare say that it would relish well, 
made and taken to her with your own white 
little hands.’ 

It was natural for me to look down upon my 
white hands, to see if they did not redden under 
such a compliment, when, to my utter dismay, 
I saw that the knuckles of each were com- 
This discovery 
finished my dinner. I ran to the wash-basin, 
and from thence to the pantry, where I ‘beat’ 
the eggs with a violence that soon broke down 
the partition-wall between the ‘ whites’ and the 
‘yolks.’ The custard was soon le red and 
set in a basin of water to cool, and after it was 
sufficiently cool to eat, 1 took it on a plate and 
went through the lofig dark entry leading to 

erroom. With a strange feeling, but not of 
dread, I opened the door. Instantly there came 
a bright red flush upon her cheek, but she 


| smiled and held out her pale thin hand. How 
| | loved the dear sick girl! 
| cricket in a corner of the room. This I drew 
| close to her feet, and, sitting down, asked her 


There was a little 


if she felt like eating a little custard ? 
‘It is just what I wanted,’ said she; [ 


| thought of it this morning, but said nothing, 
| because { knew that grandmother could not 


get it for me.’ 

* You ought to have what “5 need,’ said J, 
trying to swallow down the bunch that was 
sticking in my throat. 

‘So my Heavenly Father seems to think,’ 
said she, ‘for he always sends needful things 
along, and all in good time.’ 

I sat still, looking with great satisfaction 
upon Nancy, as she ate her custard witha keen 
relish. At last she looked up smilingly again, 
and said— 

* The Lord feeds his birds, that have neither 
barn nor storehouse, dear, and he will not be 
less mindful of his children. Israel’s manna 


|came down upon the grass day by day. Do 
| you understand it ? 


* Not as you do, Nancy,’ said I. 

* Ah, well,’ she replied, ‘ you will, you must, 
by-and-by ; but pray do not as [ have done. I 
compelled my Heavenly Father to take all, 
that he might show me how, in him, I could 
possess all ; but without him, nothing.’ 

1 did not say anything in reply; I did not 

a appropriate to the 
But I felt that | was learning a good 
I can remember a number of Thanks- 
givings that I have spent at various places 
among my friends, but none have given me so 
much pleasure for the part I had in them, as 
the one I spent at Aunt Hannah’s.’—Myrile. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Watrter Seaton: A Story of Rural Life in 
Virginia. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


This, without doubt, is a safe and most at- 
tractive little volume ; one for which the junior 


der of his gift. I looked at Aunt Hannah, | portion of our readers should feel very grateful. 


wondering much if it were offended pride that | The author is a very pleasant writer. 


made her thus silent. But I saw a tear creep- 
ing down her poor old cheek, and then and} 
there I learned the difference between speech- 
less gratitude and sullen pride. When my 
uncle came back, Aunt Hannah seemed to 
have recovered herself, for she said— 

‘The Lord bless you, Jotham. I was just 
wishing I could get you and the child some 
dinner; but we had just about come to the end 
of everything.’ 

Now, like most young ladies who have come 
to years of understanding as to what relates to 

icate hands, tastefully arranged curls, &c., 
I had a great dreadof cooking. But there was 
something in the tear upon that old, withered 
cheek, and in those simple words of affection- 
ate gratitude, that sent better feelings to my 
foolish little heart. The faint apprehension of 
a great truth flashed upon me; and what do 
ou think that truth was? It was that my 
ands were not my own—were only lent to me, 
and not lent to be guarded like the soft petals 
of the lily, but to work, work, work, for the 
great God, by doing cheerfully whatever he 
ve me to do for his creatures ; and that my 
Read, too, might answer a nobler —— than 
merely that of a hair-dresser’s ‘show-case.’— 
With these new thoughts, I threw off my 
cloak, and gently untying Aunt Hannah’s blue 
apron, I pat it on myself. 
*Why! what is the child about? said the 


The 


| style is sprightly, the points are clearly pre- 


sented, and there is a sound moral tone about 
the book which should render it a favorite, not 
only with youth, but with parents and guar- 
dians. It has illustrations, all well executed. 
Karu Kiserer: or The Fortunes of a Found- 
ling. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Another very acceptable present to the 
young folks’ book-shelves, for which we ven- 
ture to predict a more than transient popularity. 
Poor anp Provup: or The Fortunes of Katy 

Redburn. By Oliver Optic, author of ‘ ‘The 

Boat Club,’ ‘ All Aboard,” &c., &c. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co, 

Poor Katy! she had some hard struggles in 
this transitory life. ‘She visits the pawn- 
broker’s shop—matures a magnificent scheme 
—prepares a stock of merchandise—sells out 
and visits the mayor—is in distress and finds a 
champion—struggles through a series of trials.’ 
Such are some of the chapter-headings of this 
stirring little volume. Oliver, the author, 
understands what will interest and benefit the 
young mind and heart. We are glad to see 
him in print once more. 





OUTH’S. COMPANION. 





shall not go to bed supperless,’ for J don’t like | were given on both sides, but the plumage by 
tm : 





Yours with respect, . E. B. {which the goose was held suddenly coming 
| Out, he made his escape, and the battle termin- 
| ated.—.Vantuckct Inquirer. 

VARIETY. — 


AWEKWABEBD ACCIDENT. 
ALWAYS WAS A COWARD. | A lad whose parents had protively forbid 
i 


The following story, though old, is worth re-| his hunting, at Petersburg, Virginia, started 
peating for the benefit of those who have for- | Out on Wednesday, without their pperinse, 

ten it, and of more who never saw it : jon @ gunning excursion. He had proceede 
got | but a short distance in Dinwiddie County be- 
When the question of the emblems and de- | fore he espied a squire! in the topmost branch- 
vices of our national arms was before the Old es of a very tall double oak. This young Nim- 
Congress, a member from the South warmly | rod, being an excellent marksman, succeeded 
opposed the eagle as » monarchical bird. ‘The | in killing the squirrel, but it lodged on a limb, 
king of birds could not be a suitable represen- | and though several adaitional shots were dis- | 
tative of a people whose institutions were | char ed, all failed to dislodge the little animal. 
founded in hostility to kings. The huntsman proceeded to ascend the tree, 

The late Judge Thatcher, then a representa- | and had nearly reached the object of his pur- 
tive from Massachusetts, in reply, proposed.the | suit when he a and fell into the crotch of 
goose, which he said was a most humble and | the tree, where he became so firmly wedged, 
republican bird, and would in other respects | that all efforts to extricate himself proved un- 
prove advantageous, inasmuch as the goslings | availing. 
would do to put on the ten‘cent pieces, The| Fortunately he is blessed with a stentorian 
laughter which followed at the expense of the| pair of lungs, which he called to his aid, and 








Southerner, was more than he could bear. He | made the forest ring with his cries for help.— 
construed this good-humored irony into an in-|An old colored man heard his lamentations, 
sult, and sent a challenge. The bearer de-| and procuring an axe, soon relieved the youth 
livered it to Mr. Thatcher, who read and re-| from his disagreeable and painful situation.— | 
turned it to him, observing that he should not|He escaped with only a few very severe| 








accept it ! scratches, but lost the entire leg of a pair of | 
* What, will you be branded as a coward?’ | new pantaloons, which betrayed his truancy to | 
‘Yes, sir, if he pleases; I always wasa|his parents upon his arrival home, and for 


coward, and he knew it, or he never would | which he received a sound thrashing, and was | 
have challenged me.’ | sent to bed on an empty stomach. 
The joke was too good to be resisted, even | ret ae | 


by the angry party, and the former cordial | A CUNNING FELLOW. | 


intercourse was soon restored. . ‘ | 
The summer that I lived in Brookdale, [ was 


|one day in the woods, with my cousin Jerry, 
JOHNNY AND HIS VERSE. | 


jand another boy, named Clinton, when we| 
The day was dark, and the whistling wind _| found a fox’s hole. 
Went wandering to and fro ; 


We began to dig her out ; | 
|but when we got to the end of the hole we | 
And all along the icy road |found nothing. Clinton said he had known a 
Piled up the falling snow. | fox to bank herself up in a separate cell, when 
I met (a basket on his arm | her hole was invaded; and we determined to 
With chips and shavings full) see if our fox had not served us so. We dug,| 
Young Johnny, who is often seen and found eight little ones, all stowed away in 
Within the Sunday school. a cell by themselves. We then tried to find 
He thought not of the storm or cold, the old one, but could not. So we took the 
Though poor and thinly clad, | little ones and started off ; but on looking back 
But, seeing me, a cheerful smile we saw the old fox dart out of the hole and 
Shone o’er his features glad. disappear. We went back to examine the hole 
“T’ve learned my verse to say at school,” again, and found that she had a separate cell 
He cried, “I'll say it now : | for herself which had escaped oursearch. So 
‘The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want,’ ” she saved her own life but lost her little ones. 
Then gently whispered low. —The Wreath. 


He took his ragged mitten off, 
A bright new cent displayed, 

“ This is to give to help them teach 
The heathen boy,” he said. 

“ T earned it yesterday myself— 
I had so much to do 

That after buying all the bread, 
Was left this cent so new.” 

“ But you may need it,” answered I ; 
He whispered, gently, low, 

“©The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'l] not want,’ 
That is my verse, you know.” 


FAMILIAR ROBIN. 


In the garden of the Laurels, at Clewer, near 
Windsor, a robin comes every day, when 
called, to be fed. He will perch himself on 
the hand of the lady of the house, and take 
his meal without displaying the slightest symp- 
tom of fear. Frequently he has flown across 
the garden, and has taken bread out of her 
mouth. When satisfied, he perches himself 
either upon the bench near his mistress, or 
upon the nearest bough, and sings his song.— 
In no instance has he refused to be fed, or 
neglected the usual call for him. The little 
fellow has never been caught or confined, but 
is in his natural state.—Coltage Gardener. 


He trudged along—his verse and cent 
Made his a happy lot ; 

All weary toil, and jacket torn, 
And worn-out shoes forgot ; 

A child of poverty from birth, 
To want and hardship used, 

Surely, if any, he might be 
From generous deeds excused ! 

But, grateful for his Christian name, 
His mite he gave, and said, 

“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'l] not want,” 
Though scanty clothed and fed. 


Each day his father sought employ— 
In vain—* No work!” his cry ; 
His mother sick, so Johnny strove 
Each day’s needs to supply. 
From morn till night his busy feet 
On errands straightly went, 
Nor loitered on the way, nor once 
His little earnings spent ; 
But in his father’s hands he laid 
The humble coins, with joy, 
Contented now and then to claim 
One cent for heathen boy. 
If tempted to refuse your mite, 
Say Johnny’s verse alone— 
“ The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want,” 
And make his case your own.— Ch. Witness. 


CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Most of our juveniles, during the winter 
season, are troubled with chapped hands; for 
the benefit of mothers, who are obliged to lis- 
ten to the endless complaints, we publish the 
following recipe for chapped hands: 

‘Take three drachms of camphor gum, three 
do. white beeswax, three do. spermaceti, two 
ounces olive oil—put them together in a cup 
upon the stove where they will melt slowly 
and form a white ointment in a few minutes.— 
If the hands be affected, anoint them on going 
to bed, and put on a pair of gloves. A day or 
two will suffice to heal them. 


WONDERFUL OPERATION. 


On Monday last, a little girl, about three 
ears of age, daughter of Mr. Philip Potsdam, 
iving near the corner of Fifth and Sycamore 

streets, swallowed a copper cent, of the old 
coinage. The child suffered considerable pain, 
but all efforts to remove the cent by catharites 
or emetics prove ihng day after- 
noon, however, the coin was skilfully taken 
from the stomach by a physician, by the use of an 
instrument inserted in the mouth.—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 





CONVERSIONS AMONG CHILDREN. 

A letter.from a missionary of the American 
Board in Western India, mentions an instance 
of eight children recently seceived into the 
church of Christ on profession of their faith : 


A RARE DISH. 


old lady, looking at me over her glasses, 

‘If you have a warmer room,’ said 1, ‘ pray 
go there and sit down with Uncle Jotham, 
while I get the dinner.’ 

‘By no means,’ said Aunt Hannah. But 
Uncle Jotham interposed. 

‘Let the child manage,’ said he. ‘I should 
like to see what she can do.’ 

So he and Aunt Hannah walked off to what 
she called ‘ poor Nancy’s’ room, while I enter- 
ed into a league with kettles, spiders, tin bak- 
ers, é&c., and the way we rattled about in get- 
ting dinner, awoke strange echoes in that bare 
old kitchen. I cannot tell how long time 

before the results of our co-operation | p 
were brought upon the cross-legged table, but 
l remember that, in breaking open my warm 
biscuit, I thought of Judah’s deaghtom, who 
hasted and baked unleavened bread. But my 
heavy bread was not allowed to weigh heavil 
upon my heart, for, while Uncle Jotham ate of 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Reading, Nov. 23, 1858. 
Dear Companion :—Your pleasant face is 
always welcome to our home : we all love you 
dearly. Sometimes I can hardly wait for you 

to come, nor be satisfied until | have read ever 

line on both sides of your pretty face. I wish 
all the little boys and girls could see your 
pretty face as I do every week and read the 
many good things you have to say. Long may 
the Editor live, who provides for us such a 

1 t C i ourstruly, E.H 





P 


South Dedham, Nov. 27, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Gentlemen.—En- 
closed please find one dollar for your valuable 
paper for the coming year. We all take great 


“ One of them is the youngest daughter of 


edt 


the 'y who in receiving them 
tothe church. She stood there, with her dark- 
faced sisters in Christ, and pronounced the 
vows of God in a strange language. But God 
understands Marathi as well as English, and 
heaven rejoices when children come ‘ from the 
East and from the West,’ and sit down together 
in the kingdom of our God.’ Her oldest sister, 
now the wife of a missionary, was there, wish- 
ing that the other sisters also.could come from 





far-off America, and share in the holy joys of 


this good day. Do you wonder that her fath- 
er’s hand and voice trembled from his emotions, 
as he spoke of the blessedness of Christian pa- 
rents and their believing children ?” 





A GOOSE STORY. 


During the last few days large numbers of 
wild geese have visited our island, arriving in 
flocks of forty or more, and many of them have 


The Bayeiya chief, Polami, visited us while 
eating. { gave him a piece of bread and pre- 
served apricot ; and as he seemed to relish it 
much, I asked him if he had any food equal to 
that in his own country. 

‘ Ah? said he, ‘ did you ever taste any white 
ants ?” 

As J never had, he replied, ‘ Well, if you 
had, you never could have desired to eat any- 
thing better.’ 


A merchant not remarkably conversant with 
geography, picked up a newspaper, and sat 
down to read. He had not proceeded far be- 
fore he came to a passage stating that one of 
his vessels was in jeopardy. 

‘ Jeopardy !—Jeopardy! Jeopardy!’ said the 
astonished merchant, who had previously heard 
that his vessel was lost; ‘let me see, that is 
somewhere in the Mediterranean. Well, I am 
glad she has got into port, as I thought it was 








it, he looked up and smiled, and called me 
‘ducky, with such a hearty good will that I 
— cheered. Aunt Hannah said she had 

how Nathan had gota real smart, nice 
woman for a wife, and she gnessed I took after 


While getting the dinner, 1 had remarked 
that, though the house seemed quite bare of 
everything else, there were in the 


ntry 
several i 


} 


pleasure in reading the Youth’s Companion, 
and can safely recommend it as a valuable 
family paper, not only for children, but for 
adults, and we wish to continue it for a long 
time. ‘We wish success and prosperity to the 
Youth’s Companion” Yours truly, [. B. 


Brownfield, Me., Nov. 17, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—We 


s of nice looking milk, and while at | have taken the little Companion nine years, 


7 , 
fallen victims to the skill of our sharp-sighted deri: 


sportsmen, about thirty having been killed 
since last Friday. On Sunday last Mr. John 
Welcome surprised a flock of them asleep, and 
managed to get near enough to seize one be- 
fore they were aware of his approach. The 
goose squalled and struggled, and an old gan- 
der, the patriarch of the flock, gallantly came 
to the rescue. The contest was short, but se- 
vere ; Welcome holding his prize by the tail- 


There is truth in the following quotation :— 
“The mighty hands of Popery have crushed 
out all vitality from every land on which they 
have fallen.” 


The rich ought to make it the study of their 
lives to convince themselves that their wealth 
is not their own. 





dinner, | said— 

* You have a cow, Aunt Hannah ” 

* Yes, child, said she;* and how often have 
I thanked the Lord, that he allows me to keep 


and think we cannot do without it, and please 
find enclosed two dollars to pay for it until 
next May, and hearafter we will be more 


feathers with one hand, and defending himself 
from the assaults of his feathered assailant 
with the other, while the gander used his 














punctual in paying, so our ‘dear Compani 





wings vig 


ly about his head. Hard blows 


Mrs. Parti asks,* What has become of 
that extinguished stranger ?” 


He that speaks, sows, and he that is silent, 








gathers. 





PERRY DAVIS8’s 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 
EV. T. ALLEN writing from T, jurmah 
R Within the past feat yiiee 1 ard ew ps 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out, 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission 


FB 


Oh a8 you can, say two hundred bottles, | 

without it myself, and there are endless calle 
by Karens and Burmans. I always take it Wie ty both 

jungles, and have frequent occasions to Use it 
myself and others. Cne night, while sleeping ip 
Zayat, I was awoke by a most excruciating 

t. Onexamination 1 found I] had been 
Centipede. I immediately applied the Pain 
found instant relief. In less than an hour 


Fr 


2 oPea 
brent 
Twas ett 
ssleep. pula 
ev. H. L. Van Meter, of Baesein, Indi ‘ 
Here let me assure you that we prize Jour pita 
very highly. For the first two or three years of 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its Valuable ttt 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hard): Proper. 
to be without it tor a single day. Unly ae 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a scorpion, 4 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the ayant 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or outta. 
at intervals during the night, the Slarming mae and 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight ome 
wes felt in the finger. Serene 
ave itina severe case of Fever and A 
to rections, and it acted like a charm, treatin eat 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in ig, ny 
r. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ P, 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable 
cine, and most people here that have used it entertain, 
, 4 


high opinion of its wo. th.’ 
BomBay, Decembe: 

Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents :-—We Neve La 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and ke te 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith'g4 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India Po 
and China, to yourorder. Hope to remit you 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours tu i 

Dossa.uoy, MERWANER, i Op, 
MELBURNE AUR 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : TRALIA, May M, 165g, 
** The“ 8. H. Talbot,” wi 
“ State of Maine,” with 48 1 ee ie 
Killer, have arrived, and th: 


FEE 


boxes of your Valuable Pag 

fe r e Pain Killer is solg ry 

ea thay eae en, of —- lots are landed Yet, bur we 
e in tim i 

sales and remittance b: Fthis mail. Theve Cosel 


f y this mail. Th v i 
are divided among four different Severe ‘te pea 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes fur 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make a 
Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipments, #7 
N&WELL, Hoover & Stpygyy 
MRS. LESLIE’S JUVENILE SERIES, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
The first two of a new and entirely original series at 
books for 
Chiidren and Youth of Both Sexes, 
HICH are to be followed in rapid successi 
W others, making in all a SERIES OF SIX, ween 
point of interest, sound morality and instruction are un. 
surpassed if equalled by any series for the young ever ig. 
sued from the press. They are written by 
MRS. LESLIE, 

the talented authoress of Cora and the Doctor, Ke., ke, 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of everything 
we may say in their favor. 


1. 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 


Il. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 
. 


IIL. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 
Iv. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL 


7. 
JACK THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
Vi. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 


Also, new editiors of Recollections of a Phi 
— Household Angel, and Courtesies of Wedded 
ife. 


SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET. 
xT EVERY FAMILY.cf 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


-_— reasons —_ the preference is given to the GRO¥- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RiP@t 
BAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thasall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the sam 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastis 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break i 
rics ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mow 
os than any other made, either by hand or m 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From, 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the er of GROVER & B. 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . . Boston. 

495 Laat o ° . . New ¥ 

nya ~ pean treet, . Philadel 
—ly 








GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 
UBLISH the following Fink ENGRavINGs, whi 


send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. 


jize plate. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14x18 $1. 
The ¥arm Yard, 13x19 1 
The Happ Family, 13x17 1, 
Les Orphelens, 10x9 1,0 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9x10 cr 
The Letter Bird, 9x11 
Age and ee 16x 2, 
Also two beautiful Sage Studies, Longfellow’s 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent compa 
price $1, each. 
35 
— ———ae 








YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO J 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Noi# 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
. Ne. 22 School Street. 
Parcs $14 wean. 81x copizs ron $5, ravusne ma 
VANCE. # 


at 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 91,35. 


W. Hyde, & EB. F. Duren, Bangor, Agent 
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